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NEW PERFECTION 
OILCOQK STOVES 


For economy, cleanliness and cool kitchens during the warmer 
months use NEW PERFECTION oil cook stoves and ovens whether you 
you are living in the city, the country or at the beaches. 


For best results use 
NONPAREL.._ or 
ATLANTIC Kero- 
sene Ol. 


We carry in stock one, twe.and three burner stoves ranging in 
price from Yen 16.00 to Yen 65.00, and a full line of ovens and ac-. 
cessories. On sale by our dealers and agents throughout Korea. When 
in Seoul ask at “Manfords’ for a demonstration, or visit our own 


‘show room. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Main Office for Korea—175 Gishudori, Seoul 
BRANCHES AT 


Anshu Fusan Mokpo 
Chinampo Gensan Ping Yang 
Chemulpo Kunsan Shin Wiju 


THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO, LTD. 


“SHELL” 


SPIRIT 


World Famous for Greatest Efficiency and Mileage. 
Obtainable from J, H. MORRIS, SEOUL and Dealers Everywhere 
Manufacturers of 
PARAFFIN WAX & STEARINE CANDLES 


of every description, also 


ILLUMINATING, FUEL, LUBRICATING AND MOTOR 
| OILS AND PARAFFIN WAX 


THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM Co., LTD. 
75 Takezoe cho, Itchome, Seoul 


Telegrams :— Telephone :— 


Davidson, Seoul ime W,, D AVID S ©) AN Kokamon, No. 387 


SEIDAIMON, SEOUL 
Importer and Manufacturers’ Representative 


Office Envelopes :— ‘ Agent :— 

Buff, Manila, per 1,000 ¥ 3.70 NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 

‘Blue, Manila, rica #10 INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

White, Laid, . > 4,90 

Total Funds £ 29,500,000 

Buff, Manila, 614°6" | ,, — ,, 6.40 

Official Size, 10%” x44” ,, 5 9.40 
Seale Wiss Gupetine, herhThs 2.35. Fire Insurance at lowest rates and settlement 
Pencils, English Made, per doz: 9) Sen & 1.40 of Losses made in Seoul without delay 
Beds, Simmons, ¥ 35.00 t0 ¥ 80.00 cars: 
Shinola Shoe Polish, per gross 26.00 Motor Car Insurance Policies cover all risk of 
Asbestos Cement Sheets, 4’><4’ each 2.7 damage to Insured’s Car and to third parties ~ 


Inquire about Life Insurance with the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


THE CHINESE GOSPEL 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


CONTRACTORS 
AND BUILDERS 


Foreign Style Furniture 
of every description 


MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 
26 Chong Dong, Seoul. 


YUEN JAI & CO. 


Oldest Tailoring 
Establishment in Korea 


a_i Le am ——) 


Over Thirty Years’ 
Business at Present Site 
opposite Seoul Tennis Club 


Gentiemen’s & Ladies’ 
Tailoring 


Best English Cloth Carried 


Work and Materials 
guaranteed 


REFERENCES :- OUR CUSTOMERS 
of more than 
THIRTY YEARS’ STANDING 
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BUILDING CONTRACTOR 
Ten Years’ Experience = 
| 
) 
| 


References permitted to 
Ewha Haktang, S. D. A. Mission, 
and Whimoon and Chungang Schools — 


Drawings and Estimates 


House Painting, Repairs, 
Office & Household Furniture 


TELEPHONE 
Kokamon 480 


ADDRESS : 
Seidaimon 2 chome 7@ 


= 


NEXT DOOR TO PIERSON MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL 
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H. TAK ECGHI 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


English spoken 
Mission requirements 
receive special 
attention 


73 Eirakucho, 2 chome 
SEOUL 


Tel, Honkyoku 1798. 
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ARE YOU THINKING 


——of furnishing your home? We have been making furniture 
for eighteen years, are equipped with modern mechinery and a 
steam dry kiln. Photos and estimates submitted. 


_ ——of repairing some broken tool or machine? We are in line 
to handle the job with expert mechanics and many thousands of 
yen’s worth of specials. 


——of ordering mission or personai stationery or printing? We 
have a large and varied assortment of type, and can print any- 
thing from a calling card to a mission report. 


——of getting your films developed, printed or enlarged? Give 
us a chance to handle your work. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSCCIATION 


SEOUL, KOREA 


I. Y. Reigh fae A. Gregg 
Business Manager Mechanical Superintendent 
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THE KEIJO ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. 
Consulting and Constructing Engineers, 


_ Manufacturers! Agents, etc 
HEAD OFFICE SHOP & WORKS 
21 Teido SEOUL, CHOSEN 41 Shung Yi Dong | Gt Shong Yi Dong | 


All kinds of Engineering Work, Steam Heating and Plumbing neatly and 
efficiently done. Motor Car Repairs a speciality. Distributors in Chosen for: — 


STUDEBAKER MOTOR CARS 
MICHELIN TIRES AND PREST-O-LITE BATTERIES 


A fully equipped Battery Service Station maintained; drive in and have your 
battery tested free of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Telephone ~~... Antares Head Office... Kokamon 242 
Gs ES ce eae ae eae (ae Shop & Works .... Kokamon 1298 
Cable address ‘‘Engco” Bentley’s Code : 


The New Hotel at Kobe 


The Pleasanton Hotel 


Henry F. Sanborn, Manager 


‘A first class moderate priced com- 
fortable and quiet hotel. Running hot and 
cold water in all rooms. 


To my many friends and patrons in 
Korea: Please book to Sannomiya station 
and be sure to see that your baggage is 
on the train at Shimonoseki. Kindly tele- 
graph or write when you are coming and 
you will be met at Sannomiya station. 


Do not be mislead by any other hotel 
announcement 


WORLD DOMINION PRESS 


PUBLICATIONS 


WORLD DOMINION 
An International Review of Christian Pro- 
gress. Surveys the World—Advocates wide- 
spread Evangelism—Is the Authority on the 
Indigenous Church. Issued Quarterly: 
Annual Subscription 2/6 post paid: (¥1.40) 


THE TASK OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH : 
(A WORLD SURVEY.) 


This epoch-marking work is the first at- 
tempt yet made to survey in a single volume 
the religious situation throughout the world 
in an attractive and readable form. 

Price 7/6 net. (# 8.85) 
INDIGENOUS CHURCH SERIES. 
Particulars on application. 
THE SURVEY SERIES. 
Particulars on application. 


| WORLD DOMINION PRESS, 
1 TUDOR STREET, LONDON. E.C. 4. 
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We are specialising im and cordially invite your 


inspection of our 


CRYSTALS & PEARLS 


{mn our curio-room we have a splen- 
did selection of the very best Crystal 
Necklaces and Pendants 3all kinds of 
Japanese Indestructible Pearls, Korean 


Brasses and Inlaid Vases. 


HENRY F. SANBORN 


Tel. Sannomiya 5868 


PLEASANTON HOTEL 
KOBE, JAPAN 


20TH CENTURY N. T. 


MOFFATT’S TRANSLATION 
N. T. ¥ 2.25 ; 3.00; 
DO 3.25 ; 6.00. 
O. T. (2 VOLS) ¥ 10.50 


ILLUSTRATED TESTAMENTS 


in various bindings 


NELSON'S BIBLES 


& NEW TESTAMENTS 


IN 


CLOTH BINDINGS 


AND EVERY GRADE OF 


LEATHER BINDINGS 


THE C. L.S. of KOREA 
SEOUL 
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Coffee in the world. 

First produced in limited quan- 
tity over a quarter of a century 
ago. Now taxing the capacity of 
five big plants locate in different 
| parts of the U.S. A. to supply a 

national demand. 


“MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
| is a real blend—a correctly bal- 
anced combination of fine coffees 
with a flavor all its own. 

Rich, mellow and irresistible. 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
stands every known test for a _ per- 
fect cup— strength, flavor, purity 
refinement and general excellence’ 


- For your protection MAXWELL 
HOUSE COFFEE is automatically 
packed in new sanitary tin cans 
untouched by hand. 


- the last drop” 
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& C0. 
Wholesale & Retail Dealers 
Exclusive Dealers in Chosen 

59 Taihei-Dori, 2 Chome, 

Seoul, Chosen (Korea). 


Cable Address “Ho” Seoul 
Phone No. Honkyoku 827 


An deal coffee for every occasion. 
One hundred per cent pure. 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company 
‘Los Angeles, California, 
U.S. A. 


Over 400,000 have been 
MADE AND SOLD 


Five different Styles in either 
OAK or WALNUT 
carried in stock 


TERMS—MAKE -YOUR OWN 


We will put an Estey Organ 
in any Korean church on the 
guarantee of the supervising 
foreign missionary 


W. W. TAYLOR & CO., SEOUL 


L HOUSE COFFEE | 


Don't Forget 
Maxwell Bouse Coffee is 


“€00D TO THE LAST DROP” 
re 3 Air-tight tins 
Maxwell House Coffee 1 Ib tin 


Maxwell House Coffee 3 lbs tin — 
Cinn amon Roasted and Ground. 


Maxwell House Coffee 1 Ib tin 
Maxwell House Coffee 3 lbs tin 


Cinnamon Roasted, Whole-Bean 
; Unground 
REE EELS 


N. B. Ground Coffee will be sent 
unless Whole-Bean(Unground)is 
ordered. 


SUB-AGENT 
SEVERANCE PHARMACY 
SEOUL 


YAN-HOP-TUNG, GENSAN 
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SEIDAIMON | 
SEOUL, CHOSEN 
cb 
BLANKETS _ 
DRESS GOODS 
- TRAVELLING RUGS, DOWN QUILTS, 
SUITINGS, OVERCOATINGS, UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
COOKING UTENSILS, OIL STOVES, NOTIONS, 
FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, SOAPS, 
UMBRELLAS AND WALKING 
STICKS, ATHLETIC GOODS 


WOOL YARNS 


(ENGLISH) 


Sheetings, Linens, Wool Flannel, Ete. 


GOLF GOODS 


Only foreign made goods are stocked, 
IMPORTED DIRECT FOR MANFORD’S 


WRITE TO US 


wen ee a nae a on > aah > aa nae Ee 


Leather Goods, Needle Cases, Mirrors, Padlocks, Tickings, 
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FUNERAL OF OLD EECI, ‘THE BLIND BIBLEWOMAN, AT PYENGYANG 


— Vou, XXII 


OW TO KEEP FIT! How to avoid 
getting into ruts! How to increase 
our efficiency! The meaning of the 

- word ‘morale’ given as “that mental state 

which renders a man capable of endurance 

and of exhibiting courage in the presence 
of danger,” and it brings to one’s mind the 
picture of an army of soldiers, in splendid 

_ physical condition, obedient to any command 

- their officers may give, welcoming an op- 

~ portunity to endure hardship. 

When we consider this picture we are 

brought face to face with this question, ‘‘Are 

we on the alert, ready to face danger, capable 
of endurance, or have we allowed ourselves to 
grow slack, so that others watching us would 

_ be compelled to say, he is losing his intellectu- 

al morale ?” 

- When we were preparing to come to the 

foreign field we trained our thoughts in many 

_ varied ways—preparedness—one might call it ; 

_ then we find ourselves here with the bionelats 

task of learning the language, so that all our 

_ energies are bent in one direction and the dif- 

if erent paths upon which our thoughts had 

__ travelled are allowed to become overgrown 

- with neglect. 

‘after a while, when some subject is brought 

p for discussion which does not bear directly 

upon our immediate problems, we realize that 


AUGUST, 


At first it is not noticed, but. 


THE Korea Mission FIeEup 
: A Monthly Journal of Christian Progress 


Issued by the Federal Council of Evangelical Missions in Korea 


1926 


: The Missionary Intellectual Morale 
4 | MARY: THOMAS _ . | 1 


Evangelistic, United Church of Canada, Sungjin 


our knowledge has become very hazy. 

It has been said that the difference be- 
tween a rut and a grave is a matter of depth 
and it is so easy to fall into a rut, but by and 
by we come to realize that the rut has be- 


come a grave and, as far as anything beyond — 
the actual work in which we are concerned, — 


we are intellectually dead! We may try to 
console ourselves with the thought that we 
study the courses we teach and also that con- 
sistent study of the language will keep our in- 
tellects in good condition, but that shows we 
are in a rut, and this is one of the most serious 
temptations which we have to combat in en- 


deavoring to keep fit, and also to increase our - 


efficiency. We realise this when furlough 


time comes, and we return with many good - 


intentions but, unless some definite plan is fol- 
lowed, all our intentions are worse than 
useless. It is comparatively easy on the larger 
stations to avoid getting into ruts—there is the 
contact with others, the exchange of ideas 
upon subjects of current interest, and also 
there are Jiterary clubs of which we can be- 
come members, but on the small stations with 
the twos and threes, “What can we do’’, 
someone says. 

In trying to increase our efficiency would it 
not be a real literary stimulus to take some 
subject in which we are not naturally in- 
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_ terested and read and study it ; perhaps some- hunger ? When the. ‘Keeps have rea 
thing with which we do not even agree, and is book and come to discuss. it, can we increase 
quite foreign to our thoughts? Itissoeasy their interest by telling them more about. 
for us to go along the lines of least resistance the lives of the men who sacrifice so much 
that some training like this would bea great in the interests of science, or do we have 
benefit. As a soldier naturally tires of the to acknowledge our ignorance and send them — Fos 
drills until his muscles become hardened, so away with the impression that our interests Se 
our mental faculties would tire at this enforced only lie in very narrow paths ?. The great 
duty, but as interest in the new line of liter- part that music and art have played in me 
: ature grew we would find it not only of benefit Christianity has always” been recognised, and 
e to ourselves but the influence would soon be we are beginning to see the interest they — 
felt in our work, for not only inits broadening are creating in the Korean Church. Since we 
influence would there be good, but the very have benefited by the contributions that grea’ Be 
fact of having diversified lines of study would artists have made to religion are we so well a 
be a splendid aid for the growth of one’ s a acquainted with their biographies as to be 
ficiency. able to introduce our Korean friends to them ee 
As has been stated the meaning of the word and thus enrich their lives ? : 
‘morale’ is that mental state which enables a ‘It is always much easier to criticize than to 
“man to courageously face danger. There are offer any helpful suggestions and one finds = 
many ‘dangers ahead in the paths of those with that it is expensive to buy more than a very few © “ 
whom we are working, especially in theintel- new books a year. Could it be possible, how- — 
‘Tectual field. We all realize that the young ever, to obtaina catalogued list of books on — 
ee people are reading everything they can find, the various subjecis of science, art, music, his: — 
good and bad, and we should know how to tory and biography, ete., that we possess on 
combat the dangers which they face; we the stations and start a lending library among — 
‘Ss should also know how to converse intelligent- ourselves? Perhaps one station would take - 
ly and helpfully with them on the intellectual one particular line of study and meet together r 
problems of the day. to discuss it periodically. Along with the * 
_ There has been a great deal of news inthe books on the subject, articles pertinent to it | 
papers lately about polar expeditions and no could be obtained from the leading magazines 4 
ue doubt most of us have received a copy of the with which we are all acquainted. If some — 
book upon that subject in Korean, but have definite plan could be arrived at, and con-. 
we been sufficiently interested in this line of scientiously followed, it would prevent us 
discovery to acquaint ourselves with its story from falling into the so much dreaded rut, and 
of daring heroism? Do we seek to know we would then be prepared for any emergency _ 
what is the incentive that makes these men that might arise, to say nothing of the untold — 
endure the hardships of bitter cold and blessing it would prove to our own selves. 3 
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Bs A History of fhe Koran cone 
$ | he J. S. GALE, D. D. 
Chapter XXVI 


HEN Se-jong died his eldest son Moon- 
WW = jong, aged thirty-six, came to the 
ro throne. Immediately on his accession 
2 there broke out in Whang-hai Province a ter- 
_ ible epidemic of typhus that swept away 
great numbers of the people. The King, grop- 
ing uncertainly after the cause of the scourge, 
arrived at better conclusions than did London 
- two hundred and fourteen years later on the 
- coming of the Great Plague. Comets, appear- 
ing at that time, foretold destruction, so Lon- 
don said. Defoe himself writes, “I saw and 
- looked upon them as forerunners of the judg- 
ments of God.” King Moon-jong, in a state- 
_ ment that he has left us, remarks, ‘‘The pres- 
ent epidemic is not due to malignant spirits, 
_.-as some think, or to the fortunes of the Yang 
‘and the Hum, but to the faults and sins of 
men. For this reason] erect an altar, offer 
sacrifice and make a prayer. Let good works 
follow on good works ; let all cease from dis- 
 tressing, evil ways, and may the law of life 
once more reign.” _ 
_ We are told, that after this saelifive was of- 
Braves, the epidemic gradually declined. Moon- 
jong seems to have been a very 
; : Moon-jong* gentle soul with but a frail hold 
bs, on life, for in the year following 
- he committed his son, eleven years of age, to 
es, the tender care of his chief ministers and 
_-_ softly passed away. The little king, Tan-jong, 
though but a youth when he himself died, is 
known far and wide throughout Korea. Hig 


7 


done. 
 Se-jo, uncle of Tan-jong, now thirty-six 


12 the throne. To do so he must strangle his 
1ephew, the helpless little King, the unfortun- 
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care; he must knock on the head with an iron > 


bludgeon Kim Chong-su ‘4S¢a), Prime Min- 
ister, a man of great wisdom and integrity ; 


he must poison his own brother An-pyung,. 


the picturesque prince and scholar who was 
the centre of the poetry and music of his age; 


he must employ all the official thugs and ass = 
Sassins possible to carry out his schemes, | 


Kwun Lam, Han Myung-hoi, and the like. 
Itis sad indeed to find Chung In-ji, 


The Conspiracy 


of Se-jo his henchmen. It was at his 


An-pyung was foully done to death. How Se- 


jo went out at night beyond the West Gate, to 


Minister Kim’s house, summoned him and 
while engaging his attention ina matter of 


unsuspecting conversation, had the murderer. 


approach from behind and deal him a death 


blow, is unfit to be recorded after the virtues _ 


of his father Se-jong. 


To find this evil world made up of the chil- . 


dren of asaint is surely asad comment on 
human nature. Could the race, by some 
method of rivets and bolts, be keyed up, or 
braked, at the highest points of attainment 
so as never to slip back, leaving the children 
free totake afresh hold and move on, we 


might gradually hope for a perfect age to 
. come: 


but, with every new generation up 
against the same old problem of depravity we 
make no real headway, being sometimes up 
and sometimes down. This seems abundantly 
to be the case with Se-jo, a much worse apos- 
tate from his father’s faith, than was Julian of 
Roman fame. : 
King Tan-jong was carried away a prisoner 
to Yung-wul (32j%), one hundred and thirty 
miles distant. No kind Hubert 
was on hand to melt in heart and 
soothe his sorrows. Like Arthur, 


The Death of 
Tan-jong 


the 
author of the Ko-ryu Sa (tafe), afamous — 
literary work, acting asoneof 


request, in fact, that Prince : = 


i ing the court, 
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son of the Norman Geoffrey, he tasted bitter 
death under his murderous uncle’s hand. The 
old record reads, “In the 10th Moon of the year 
chung-chook (1457 A. D.) the hemlock was 
sent to the boy King’”’. It seems the ministers 
under the leadership of Chung In-ji made 
urgent request that he be put out of the way, 
so as to remove temptation from the people. 
_ The official historian declares that Chung In-ji 
gathered the ministers together for this sole 
purpose and thus made himself, to the end of 
time, a traitor of the blackest dye. Closely 


associated with him in the crime was Sin 


Sook-joo (HUH), also a great scholar, to 
whom, once, good King Se-jong had said, 
“You'll stand by my little grandson, won’t 
you?” 

The warden of the Keum-boo pissin we 
are informed, carried the deadly draught as he 
went down to Youngrwul. But a sense of fear 


ne possessed him and he did not readily enter the - 


Kaik-sa (3§@), or Detached 
Palace, where the young king 
was. The ruder servants, who 
panied. fearing the loss of a liberal 
- reward, urged him on but the warden, enter- 
simply bowed. King Tan- 
jong came forth to meet him, wearing a royal 
- robe and a crown upon his head. He kindly 
asked the warden why he had come, but 
the latter’s feelings so choked him that he 
made no reply. An ajun, or secretary, 
who attended Tan-jong, seeing how matters 
stood, and fearing lest the eyes of the king 
should melt the soul of the warden, flung a 
long bow-string, that he had ready, round the 
King’s neck, drew it tight and strangled him 
beneath the entrance door. Thus died King 
Tan-jong at the age of sixteen. The women 
of the household and female servants with one 
accord made arush to the deep Han River 
and together perished in a fatal plunge. 


Faithful 
_ Woman 


On the same night in which Tan-jong died 


the ghost of his mother, Queen Kwun, who 
had been dead for sixteen 
years, suddenly appeared in the 
palace of Seoul, stood boldly be- 


_ Queen Kwun’s 
Curse 
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fore King Se-jo and cursed him to his face. 


Immédiately on her uttering the dreadful 
sentence, Tuk-jong (fs), the Crown Prince, 
nineteen years of age, fell dead at his feet. 


Se-jo, though row seated squarely on the 


throne, realized, none the less, that a terrible — 


black-skirted Nemesis whisked in and out and 
was ever round about him. He sought refuge 
for his guilty soul from her ghostly attacks. 
Not only was he an apostate from the virtu- 
ous ways of his father, but like Julian again, 
he was an apostate from his father’s religion, 
for he gave up Confucius and took to the 
Buddha. In his zeal he has left in Seoul two 
noted monuments of his reign: one, the Great 


Bell that hangs in the pavilion in the centre of 


the city, cast in 1468 A. D. and the other, the 
Pagoda in the Park that marks the site of his 
famous monastery of Wun-kak-Sa (HB) #3). 


Se-jo, later, paid a visit to the Diamond 
Mountains, where he attempted to wash away 
the curse of Queen Kwun and 


Se-jo becomes the hateful memories*of Tan- 


a Buddhist 


gion a high ridge is encountered called the 
Hair-Cut Pass.. Rumor says that Se-jo on 
reaching this point cut off his topknot and as- 
sumed the smooth shining head of a disciple of 
the Indian priest, but this is questioned. He 
became a Buddhist, however, as far as out- 
ward profession could make him, and his tomb 


today stands under the shadow of the Pong- — 
sun Temple (484E3#), twenty miles north-east © 


of Seoul. 

Koreans may support an unworthy cause, 
from a sense of fear, or advantage, but in 
their hearts they are sound as to true honour, 


and the judgment of their ages is eminently — 


fair. No amount of scholarship can save Sin 
Sook-joo from the shame of having deserted 


Tan-jong in his hour of need ; and no disgrace _ 


that Se-jo could put upon Sung Sam-moon 
(= fB]) and his associates—not even the dis- 


membering of their bodies—could in the slight- 


est degree dim the glory of their fame. 


Sung Sam-moon, who had been an associate _ 


jong. On approaching this re- 


-moned to takein hand the state. 


Chosen. 
of Tang (2333 B. c.)’’ and it ends “King Tai-jo 
- was a great and highly gifted man, who saved 
‘the world and gave peace to the troubled 
tribes thereof. God therefore gave him the 
_ throne of Korea and all the people gathered to 


- Chung Yu-chang 


4 _ west side of Confucius in the great temple. He 
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: of Chung In-ji and Sin Sook-joo in the making 


of the Alphabet, was now led 
out under their orders to 
death; but he was really 
the victor, not they ; and the true heart of 
Korea was his, fot theirs. A great scholar, he 
was accustomed to jot down his thoughts 
and feelings in poetic form. Thus he writes 
as the death-cart trundles him out of the city 
on his way to doom: 

“They beat their drums to hasten life away, 

I turn my head toward the setting sun. 


There are no inns within the Yellow Shades, 
Where shallI sleep tonight ?’’ 


aa Se-jo’s oldest son, Tuk-jong, stricken by the 


_ The Immortal 
Sung Sam-moon 


curse of Queen Kwun, died and left Ye-jong 


(#25) his heir. He came to 
the throne in 1469 A.D. and 
reigned only one year. His son Sung-jong 
(i) was but thirteen when he was sum- 
‘He was, 
however, a good king with a large measure of 
literary and artistic taste. King Se-jo had com. 
manded Choi Hang (¢{#) to undertake the 


King Sung-jong 


_ preparation of a history of Korea, to be called 


the Tong-kook Tong-kam Of 8 GH), Mirror 
of the East Kingdom. It was completed later 
by Su Ku-jung (#@/§1E), under direction of 


~ Sung-jong, and is still regarded as a standard 


work. It begins: “Korea had originally no 
king till a god-man came down and stood 
beneath the sandalwood trees. The people 
hailed him as their ruler and called him Tan- 
goon and the name of their state they called 
All this happened in the times of Yo 


his feet.”” (This was in 1392 A. D.) 

Many great and gifted scholars lived at this 
time who were specially noted as men of re- 
. ligion. One of these, Chung 
Yu-chang (#8), has his 
tablet placed No. 50 on the 


_ the Saint 


A HISTORY OF THE KOREAN PEOPLE 


was born in 1450 and died in 1504. He studied 
the So-hak (p82) for thirty years, saying, 
“When I live up to what I have learned in it, 
I shall pass on to something else.’”’? He had no 


hard and fast rule about drink, and so, on oc- 
casion, imbibed freely. Once he overdrank, 


and his mother in deep grief cried over him. 
Seeing this, he swore a solemn oath and never 
drank again. King Sung-jong once offered 
him the passing glass, when he said “Many 
thanks, but once I grieved my dear mother by 


drinking and swore an oath never againto 


touch it. Please excuse me.”’ The King looked 
at him and his eyes were filmed with tears. _ 
When this mother died he spent three years 


by the side of her grave in the hills, all alone, 
meditating on the teaching of the sages and 


thinking over her faithful ways. 


When a little lad a Chinese envoy, it seems, ‘ 


called at his home and, seeing how bright he 
was, gave him the name Yu-chang, meaning 
Yow'll shine and shine he did. The world 
thought him a lonely silent soul who cared for 


nobody, but not so, for Master Chum-pil-chai 


(A52%§), also a great and good man, was his 


bosom friend. As he was master of his soul 
so also was he master of his body, which he 


brought under control so that even in the 
hottest weather it could not move him from 
his ordered way. He went to the Chiri Hills, 
we are told, and built hima little hut there 
where he said his prayers, and for company 
grew rush reeds and bamboos. Here he 


wrote : 
The rush-rods flutter in the flying wind, 
So light, so lithe, so free ; 
’Tis May and yet the barley’s rolling ripe 
As autumn fields should be. 
I view the hills of Chiri, height on height, 
Then turn my boat and lose me in the night. 


He was appointed magistrate of An-eui (# 
3) and was indeed a prefect of prefects. He 
taught the children of the district to read, ap- 
pointed them lessons and especially drilled . 
them in how to treat the aged. 
mother died the district officials proposed to 
take charge of the funeral but he said, “No, 
those taxed might feel unkindly toward my 


When his. © 


mother.” At night, when in company with 
= others, he would pretend to be asleep though 
his companions noticed that he was not sleep- 
ing at all but was really praying, or meditat- 
ing on the sayings of the Masters. He wrote 
many books: Notes on the Doctrine of the 
Mean, the Great Learning and others, but in 
the moo-o year of troubles, 1499, his disciples 
burned them all for fear that they would in- 
-volve them in the general disaster. 
_ Kim Koing-pil (445), who died a martyr, 
a also ‘specially studied the So-hak which begins: 
| “Tt is God who makes things to 
live, and grow, and round out, 
and come to fruition ; it is man’s. 
part to show forth love, righteousness, cour- 
 tesy, and wisdom.” 
_ cause he was the disciple of Kim Chong-jik 
(S21) and Chong-jik’s sin was that he 
__-wrote squarely out in his historical records an 
2 account of the evil deeds of the king’s great- 
grandfather, Se-jo. He did it in veiled form 
_ which made it all the worse. Listen to what 
he says, “On the 10th Moon of 1457 A. D. (the 
year in which Tan-jong was murdered) while 
 onmy way from Miryang to Sungjoo I slept 
% the night at Tapke Post Station. There I had 
es a dream, in which an angel from heaven, 
_ shining in royal robes, came sweeping in be- 
fore me. He said, ‘I am a descendant of kings, 
_-was king of Cho (200 B. C.), in fact, but Hang- 
00 killed me and flung my body into the 
: - River.’ Thus he spoke and was gone. I awoke 
- with a start. Now the King of Cho lived in 
» the far south of China ten thousand iz from 
here, and removed from me by aspan of one 
thousand years and more. What could his 
sudden appearance mean ? I read my history 
but find no mention of his body thrown into a 
3 river. I wonder if Hangoo sent a secret 
agent todo the deed? One cannot say de- 
finitely. Let me, none the less, write out my 
feelings. When God first created the world 
he gave to man an appreciation of truth. He 


= in Oe 
“jik’s Sin 


than he did to the man of Korea; neither did 
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‘means it for today. 


Why was he killed? Be-- 


did not give more fully to the man of China 


he mean it for ancient days any more than he 
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Although I am but a poor 
barbarian and am borna thousand years be- = 
hind the times, I give my sympathies none the 
less to the King of Cho. a 
“In days of old, Chin Si-whang, like a great 
diagon with horns and teeth, wrought his 
round of evil. All the waters of the Four — 
Seas were turned to blood under his doing. 
Even the whales and sea monsters suffered a 
like fate. Their one and only thought was to 
find a way of escape. Thestate fell and the 
descendants of royalty were left as beggars in 
the land. But specially I regret the fate of 
the king who fell into the hands of Hangoo. 
Still, God so ordered it, his body was thrown 
into the river. In the darkness of the night he — 
killed him. The waters flowed by and he re- 
turned no more. Earth and heaven remain as 
of yore, but when will his sorrows be wiped — 
away? The soul, unrequited, flits though the 
night and now appears to mein dreams. When 
Chooja wrote his history he made first meén-— 
tion of this foul murder. I follow Chooja and E 
offer my sorrowful soul’s sympathy to the King 
of Cho. I pour my glass and trust that his 
bright spirit will come and drink.” ‘a 
Thus wrote Kim Chong-jik making Chin-si, 
the dragon parent of Se-jo. The murdered - 
king of course is Tan-jong; the — 
great whale is Kim Chong-su. 
This passage, quoted by Kim Il- — 
son in his history was read with glaring eye by — 
the great-grandson of Se-jo, King Yun-san, — 
who at once had Kim the historian killed and 
all his associates. The body of Kim Chong- — 
jik, taken from the grave, was beheaded, and =J 
the faithful Kim Koing-pil, who was his dis- _ 
ciple and whose tablet now sits No. 50 on the 
east side of Confucius, was done to death. — 
This passage, written under the guise ofa — 
perusal of Chinese history, was the causeof 
what is known in Korea as the Moo-o Sa-wha 
(R4FSE HH), the destruction of the scholar — 
class in the year 1498 A. D. 4 
A minister by the name of Yoo Cha-kwang~ 3 
(BI-F3E), an illegitimate son of Yoo Kyoo, a 
man of powerful physique, who could elim 


: 
: 
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The Terrible 
Year 1498 


Wks and do all sorts of monkey telelis: was 
from his youngest days an exceedingly bad 
character. He gambled and stole and prowled 
about at night. None of the young women that 
- erosed his path escaped outrage. Se-jo picked 
on him as a trusty aide, and so he remained in 
the service of royalty, till the ill-fated piece of 
writing by Kim Chong-jik awakened his desire 
for revenge on all the scholar class, seeing 
_ that they looked with contempt on his low 
social position and his ill-conditioned soul. The 
__ brightest and best in the land ; the real scho- 
Jars ; the religious teachers ; the models for the 
-. generation to come were stricken down in the 
dread Moo-o Sa-wha. 

On the other side of the world a group of 
boys, all more or less in their teens, fullof life 
and zeal, were busy at their les- 
sons, never dreaming that their 
names would become famous, 
and, five hundred years later, stand side by 

side with far off Korea’s Chung Yu-chang and 

‘Kim Koing-pil: Copernicus, Sir Thomas More, 

Luther, Zwingli, William Tyndale, Michael 

Angelo. It had ever been along and difficult 
_ journey toward sainthood in the Old Church. 

Even Joan of Arc did not attain to it till five 

hundred years had borne witness to her faith- 
_ ful memory ; so the Korean saints, who sit on 
each side of Confucius in the great temple in 
Seoul, have had not only centuries of time to 

back up their high claim, but the universal 
judgment of the enlightened classes to con- 
- firm their place of honour. 

As this, the Fifteenth Century, draws to a 
close, a new world has opened to the eyes of 
the West, but not the world they thought it. 
__ The Indies were not the Indies they supposed 
them to be, though they still wear their mis- 

taken name. Columbus said, when he touched 
the Bahamas, “Behold this is India, and all 
these people are Indians.” Likewise the 
Lachine Rapids on the St. Lawrence River 
were so called, seriously or otherwise,. the 
China Rapids, expressive of their nearness to 
_ China. Such names mark the bold, blind 
i gropings of the West in those unhappy days 


The Other Side 
of the World 
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of Korea, when the spirits of the great. ace 
good had departed and devils had come up in 
swarms to guide the fortunes of men. 


Born at this time was a noted literateur, a 
who later be- — 


Yi Choon-kyung (4:eB), 
came Prime Minister. He ~ 
leaves us, in his collected 
works, an interesting note — 


The Scholar’s 
Idea of Providence 


on the ways of Providence that shows some- = 


thing of the best mind of his times. Says 


he, “There is a union of the two spirits, God — ee 
and Man, seen in the meting out of blessing _ 
In form, God differs from 


and misfortune. 
man, yet, according to the law of the Dual 


Principles, which interweaves us as warp and 


woof, God and man work together. God holds 


the eternal Principles in his keeping, but man : 


receives them; God possesses life, but he — 
makes man asharer in the same. 
principle that God works by, pertains also to’ 
man. 
God Himself. ‘ieee 
“Man, however, being a material creature, 


with a tangible body, easily concentrates his re 
thoughts upon himself and so misses the — 
thought of God altogether. He foolishlyleaves 
“What 
can yon blue heaven have todo with me?” 
or ‘‘What concern can a crawling creature’ 


Him out of his reckonings saying, 


like man have with God ?’’ So he gives free 


rein to self-will and yields himself up to leose — re 


and lascivious ways ; in the end calling down 


disaster and making God, who ever lives, dis- 


pense calamity instead of blessing. Man shares 


a similar life with God; and the King, whois 
exalted above all, God’s appointed head of the __ 


people, has a special interest in the life that 
pervades all nature. 
world depends on the attitude and doings of 
the King. So the Book of Poetry says, “The 
Great God is the light that shineth forth on 3 
thee and maketh thee King. God Almighty 
will meet thee early and be thy play-compan- 
ion. So the good kings of the past beheld God 
everywhere and were most careful to fear and 
obey His commands.” 

“Now, however, this teaching has fallen by 


So the = : % : 


Man’s religion, too, finds its originin 


The prosperity of the 


the way, and men no longer reverence or 
worship God, but go daily to seek their own 
will and pleasure. Pretty birds, strange beasts, 
fascinating flowers, blind the vision; while 
flattery captivates the ear; high flavours and 
rich foods lead away the taste ; sweet perfumes 
turn the sense of smell. As the moth doth 
corrupt, so their hearts are eaten away by the 


PATHETIC FUNERAL procession pas- 
sed out from the gates of the Wonsan 
Bible Training School on the morning 
f March the eighth, without one mourning 
relative. The bier was carried on _ the 
_ shoulders of eight coolies, shorn of its usual 
- canopies, and covered instead with unsightly 
oiled paper, because of falling snow. The sim- 
ple little wooden coffin within, covered with 
coarse white cotton, was decorated simply with 
green ferns in token of love for the Bible 
-woman had been called away. Teachers and 
students of the Bible School, with a good 
“number of Korean Christians, walked behind 
the bier through the city streets, where 
onlookers called hastily to others to see the 
funeral of blind Susanna ! 

She had been found in the degradation of 
her blindness in a country village, in a home 
where the parents had apprenticed her to 
learn the art of witchcraft, for which the 
blind are thought to hold some secret power. 
_ Her rescuer (the Rev. M. B. Stokes) had plac- 
ed her in a Christian school established for 
deaf-mutes and blind in the old city of Pyeng- 
yang by Dr. R. S. Hall, the widow of a pioneer 
apa alt that historic place. 

- Susanna’s mind was keen, and soon her 
_ progress brought her to the grade where she 


terms of higher school work made her ready 
for a special course of Bible ‘training in a 
school in Seoul, where she fully earned a good 
diploma. x 
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Susanna the Blind Biblewoman 


ELIZABETH MCCULLY 
(Evangelistic Work, United Church of Canada, Wonsan) 


could study with the seeing children. Two 
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songs of the dancing- -girl. ‘Thus do they lose 
return to the straight ane narrow way, here a 
conscience being so defiled that an evil-doer 4 
seems to them a good man, anda good man ~ 4 
an evil-doer. God looks down and beholds it - : 
all. Should we not fear and tremble in eee Se; 
of what He thinketh ?” 


Her friends until this time were Methodists, 
through whom she came to Wonsan to experi- 
ment asa teacher in the Bible School. Dr. 
Hall again became her patron, asking us to 
supervise her work. The lack of books was a 
great obstacle, yet she was able to teach see- 
ing women how to read. Later a needy coun- a Z 
try church was glad to secure her services 
for visiting in non-Christian homes. a 

Ere this her parents had arranged a marri- 
age for her, which we dared to hope might 
mean support and care, but to our dismay she 
introduced a husband almost sightless. His 
earnings were most meagre, yet he led his 
wife about in the small district and could help 
her cook their food. Later we learnedfrom 
Dr. Hall the source of their support. ~ : 

A celebrated blind man of Australia, know- 
ing of her good work for those afflicted like 
himself, had asked to have a blind Korean — 
Biblewoman put upon his lists for regular sup- 
port. When his story came, Susanna, like 
ourselves, was deeply touched. For many — 
years, deprived of sight, he had also become a 
helpless invalid; yet “in the great trial of 
affliction” he had been used of God forthe 
rescue of many heathen blind in other lands. _ 
In the October, 1925, number of his magazine 
‘Mission to the Blind in Heathen and Bible | 
Lands’’, he is thus described :— a 

“He was lying upon his bed, every joint i m3 oy 
his body immovable, unable to turn in any q 
direction. His jaw was locked so that it 
necessitated the removal of his front teeth to — 


iieort the a of the: feeding cup. His whole 
body was as stiff as a log of wood, but his 
_ mind was full of vigor, and his heart full of 
the grace of service. For twenty-nine years 
he had lain thus, fed only on liquid foods. For 
twenty-two years he had been blind. Is it 
possible that such an one as he conld do any- 
_ thing to help the heathen blind ? st these 
= are supported by his efforts :— 

A Seventeen blind children i in India. 

3 Ten in China. 
: 


3 
3 


A blind Biblewoman in Korea. 

A blind boy in the Fiji Islands. 

A blind girl who is now a Biblewoman in 

Jaffa. 

: Three hundred pounds a year is received in 
F _ answer to prayer by that faithful, silent, 
a sightless, paralyzed worker in that little shut- 
, in room in Melbourne.” 
. His ministry began through the kindly 
thought of a sympathizing visitor who asked 
him to join a small band whose members gave 
a birthday shilling to the heathen. He strove 


wt 
4 


al 

to interest others through letters, until his 
Z work became an independent mission, with 
s 


that our party of five anchored far out in 
-the harbor of Chemulpo. It consisted of 
three American teachers, Mrs. Gilmore, wife of 
-one of the teachers, and Miss Annie Ellers. 
Our boat swung to her anchor, and we had 
our first experience of the sweep of the 30- 
- foot tide that has for ages raced between the 
_ hear-by islands and the mainland on which 
Bromo | is built. Thetide had just begun 
_ to flow and we easily made the shore, three 
miles away, in the smelly old scow we hired 
or the occasion. The boatmen were an un- 
outh lot of men, who looked as though they 
were capable of anything, from sending their 
boat over the surface of the water to sending 
heir passengers to the bottom of it. One of 
he three teachers took the precaution to slip 
revolver into his pocket in case the crew 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF 1886 


council and officers now co- or with mis- ; 
sion workers for -the blind in India, Korea, 


Japan, Burma, Ceylon, West Africa, Sudan, 
Brazil and Chili. From an income of £3800a 
year the funds had grown to £1,160 in Oct. 
1925. Thus had the sad life of Robert Byers 
come into abundant fruitfulness, to stir the 
zeal of many others. 

Susanna and her husband both were stricken 


with a serious fever, from which the husband oo 
died last year, leaving the little blind widow to 
care for their one wee girl, bright-eyed and — é 
Susanna 
returned for a time to the Bible School for — 


winsome. Unable to travel alone, 


Re pe ee 


study, in which she quite surprised her fellow . = 
students. Her knowledge of Swedish massage _ 


has given soothing help to several suffering — 


foreigners who will miss her skilful hands. — 


Wee “Bright Eyes,”’ still in her bed in Won- - 
san Hospital, tells wistfully to every visitor 


that ‘Mother is dead’’, but she is not lone- 


some. 


and felt the burden of her-sad affliction ? 


Some Reminiscences of 1886 


D. A. BUNKER 
Evangelistic, M. E. Mission, Seoul 


proved murderous. Before we were back on 
shipboard he was convinced that a pocketful 


of sandwiches would have been much more in = 


order than his revolver. 


Once on shore we went to the stack of a Ger- = 
This man had open- 
ed up a general supply headquarters where one: 


man named Gorschalki. 


could get information and things of a material 
nature. Here we arranged for our trip to the 
capital the next day. Rickshas has just been 
introduced into the port and Mr. Gorschalki 


Will someone mother this dear child, — 
who has carefully guided her mother’s steps 


advised that the ladies—Mrs. Gilmore and Miss © 


Ellers—-use them for the trip. But more of 
this later. All arrangements for the journey 
to Seoul on the following day having been 
made, we started back to our boat. The tide 
was still flowing at such a speed that it looked 
as though it were trying to make up for time 
lost somewhere. The boatmen were loath to 
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start out, but we had to get back to our ship 
and that, too, as soon as possible. Finally the 
men were badgered into making a start and 
we were off. 
. Our educational training had utterly failed 
_ in one thing at least. We did not take into 
consideration the difficulty of negotiating a 
three-mile tide in a boat that could make but 
ttle more than that speed on smooth water. 
0 the best they could, the rowers did little 
re than hold their own against the tide. 
ey grew tired and discouraged ; they wanted 
to drift back to the shore. Here was where 
ae our foreign tongue came into play. We knew 
not : a word of Korean and the boatmen knew 
‘no word of English. It is wonderful what a 
: burst of unknown language will do. We 
- harangued them and they redoubled their ef- 
pes forts to hold their own against the tide. We 
added vigorous gesticulations and another 
modicum of strength was laid on the oars. 
We added more vigorous gesticulations and 
used lexicons of warm Anglo-Saxon; we 
‘pointed to the twinkling lights on the far- 
away boat. The tide was wearing itself out. 
We were cutting down the distance between 
--usand our ship, The tide took the turn and 
we were soon alongside the gangway. and on 
board. The hour of the night had grown big 
and our waiting friends were glad to be re- 
lieved of the anxiety that had taken hold upon 
_ them. 
We had been warned to be up betimes in the 
_ morning, as the trip to Seoul was a long and 
hard one. An early breakfast was taken on 
shipboard and we were again on our way 
- shoreward. The tide was running with us 
_ and we were soon in the town. At Gorschal- 
__ ki’s we found our ponies waiting for us. The 
rickshas were also on hand and a good lunch 
in hampers. 
Before us lay the last lap of the long journey 
we has set out upon weeks before. The sky 
~was cloudless and nature at its semi-tropical 
best. The little rainy season had “filled all 
-runlets to capacity and the paddy fields were 
turned into little lakes. The song of the frog 
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the occupants. 


apex where the rider can locate it easily. 


‘If any salient point has been omitted 
166 ; 2 


was abroad in the land. The seanpersttiae of 
the five o’clock morning hour gave little hint _ 
of what the mid-day hour was to bring forth. q 

Now just a finishing word about those rick ; 
shas. They had never been over the road be- | 4 
fore and perhaps did not know how to behave 
well. They proved snares and delusions. The — 4 
town of Chemulpo at that time consisted of a 
double row of thatched huts, lying well back 4 
from the seashore, and stretching along a nar- ~ “ 
row street running from about the west end 
of the now Salijai station yard on up to Bull’s’ 
Horn Pass in the east. Every now and again, — 
running across the street between the houses, 
was the inevitable gutter, and as the rickshas - 
went down into these a groan went up from ~ 
A ery for deliverance-was 
soon heard as two pony-loads of luggage were 
transferred to the rickshas and the ladies were 
mounted on the ponies. 

The party was now all mounted on Fradent 
work saddles, used for carrying any kind of 
load-stones, bags of rice, wood, etc, and — 
trouble was ready to begin. This was the 
first time in history that these saddles had 
been used for carrying loads of foreign hu- 
manity. The pony drivers become so calloused 
that they can ride these instruments of tor- — 
ture with apparent comfort. There is nothing 
like getting used toa thing. Just the other ~ 
day I saw a Korean stretched on his back up ~ 
a flight of six stone steps, sleeping as sweetly B= 
as a babe in its mother’s arms. But this pro- 
cess of hardening seems to be one that only — 
an Asiatic can work out in the span between _ 
the cradle and the grave. ' 

How can these frame saddles best be de- 
scribed? Imagine a piece of board about an i 
inch thick and about four inches in width cut — 
in the shape of an ox-bow. Another justlike 
it. Fasten these two bows together with five — 
connecting pieces of wood fifteen-inches in 
length. Let one connecting piece be at the 


back and you have it. This is a rough sketch. 
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try a ride on one of these instruments of tor- 
_ture and you will locate it at once, 

_ Satisfaction beamed from all our faces, We 
_ were all mounted and the word forward had 
_ been given. Conditions to be met. Twenty- 
five miles of pony path lay before us. A 
broiling sun coming on from the east soon 
brought the thermometer up to well above the 
100 degree mark in ifs shine. And then those 
saddles. A mile out and the saddles began to 
make themselves felt. Irritation, mental and 
physical, made itself felt. Grass was pulled 


Fi 


me 


t 


he 

: and piled on the saddles. Aggravation soon 
_ set in and more grass, and ‘more was pulled 
and loaded on the saddles. Ambulation be- 


came the order of the day. There was little 
inclination to beseated. But walking would not 
; take us to the capital. Ride we must if the 
. twenty five miles were to be covered before 
the gates of the city shut for the night. Con- 
-  demnation of all Korean saddles to the kindl- 
ing-wood pile followed inits course. Then 
came lasceration. Whata plight we were in! 
Tired, hot, dusty, thirsty and sore. ‘ The 
. half-way house at Oricole was reached and 
lunch was taken. The ponies required some 
time for rest, after their provender was eaten, 
and we were able to havea look about the 
squalid village. We looked atthe town with 
- great interest, but the interest of the town to 
have a look at us was in about the ration of a 
1,000 to1. The old town did have the time of 
its life. The little valley awoke from a 3,000 
. years’ sleep. Every living thing, except 
kittens under nine days old, seemed to turn 
out to have a look at us. 
Again the ponies were brought out and we 
adjusted ourselves as best we could on those 
saddles. The terrors of that afternoon sun, as 
& jt beat down on our backs, as we journeyed 
~ Seoul-wards are beyond description. Perhaps 
- the heat was a blessing in disguise, as it took 
our attention in a way from another pain. In 
4 due time the Han river was reached. The 
eS seemingly interminable sand stretch that lay 
Bi - to the west of it was in some way left behind 
e us and we stood facing the ferry boat. Sqeal- 
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ing and fighting ponies, vociferating men, 
women and children—and the silent but awful 
sun pouring his rays down on our backs, In 
undue course of time all were in the ferries 
and the boats were pushed off the shore. 
What a motley load of living things we were! 
Cud-chewing oxen carrying what seemed 
wagon loads of grass were stowed head and 
tail to prevent trouble; ponies with all kinds 
of loads ready to swamp the boat if only they 


could get at each other; mothers with babes 
at the breast; shy damsels from eight to a 


thirteen peeked at us from vantage corners; 
man and boys unwashed, unshaven, dressed 
in X-ray clothing, perched on the edge of the 


boat, feasted their eyes on us men and espec- 


ially on the foreign ladies ;—ponies squealed, 


babies cried, mothers bawled at their offspring, — ; ce 
men and boys shouted speech one to another; 
we of the wooden saddles smarted. Whata 


crowd we were! 


Unloaded at the Seoul side of the river we ; % 3 


were soon on our way to the city. The sun 
was just at the horizon. 
make. Gates to be closed at dusk. 


Our wee little horses seemed to sense the 


approaching end of a hard day’s journey and — s 
put up a final sprint. Ourroad now waslined = 
on either side with thatched huts and we were 


escorted by a retinue of humanity and bark- 
ing dogs. As we lost followers at the rear we 
were recruited from each house as we passed, 


We were really closing the day ina progress _ 


of triumph. 


The old South Gate hove in sight and init e 
were men preparing to close its two portals _ 


for the night. A shout went up from our pony 


men and others: the shoulder heave to the — 


huge portals was delayed for the moment and > oe 
we passed inside a walled city. ‘ 


The band in the tower of the West Gate 3 


sent forth its evening tocsin; the three signal 
fires on Nam San flared up for a moment, the 
Great Bell at Chongno breathed forth its 
soothing evensong, the gates of the city were 
closed and Seoul was in a silence like that 
of a tomb. 


Three miles still to ES 


The Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Annual Meeting Report 


doctor for Mokpo and an evangelist-educa- Be 


HE SOUTHERN Presbyterian Mission’s 
Thirty-fifth - Annual Meeting met in 

~ Kwangju, June 16-25th, and was con- 
vened by Mr. W.P. Parker, retiring Chairman. 
Mr. W. A. Linton was elected Chairman, and 
Rev. J. K. Unger, Recording Secretary. Mr. M. 
_L. Swinehart was re-elected Secretary, and 
Miss Ruth Miller elected Treasurer. Station 
reports revealed the fact that there had been a 
fair growth in the majority of the various 
stations’ work, but the school situation is dis- 
couraging almost to desperation, due to the 
tardiness in securing proper equipment and 
recognition for at least one of our schools, In 
order to strengthen this, and other weak points 


jn the “‘battle line,” the following transfers, or 


es of location were made:—Mr. W. A. 
_ Linton to Chunju, Principal Boys’ School dur- 


ing Mr. Eversole’s furlough, (after which he 


will be Superintendent of Instruction), Dr. W, 
P. Gilmer to Kwangju, in charge Ella Lee 
Graham Hospital, releasing Dr, Wilson for the 
_ moving and enlarging of the Kwangju Leper 
Plant. on a site near Mokpo, and also for his 
tensive Sunday School work. Dr. Wilson, 
however, will continue to reside in Kwangju, 
but have general charge of the Mokpo Hos- 
pital, Miss Hewson to Mokpo Hospital, dur- 
ing Miss Bain’s furlough, and Miss Grey to 
_ Kwangju, with the consent of these parties 
(now on furlough). Miss Dupuy will give 
six months’ evangelistic work to Soonchun in 
the absence of Misses Hughes and Miller, 
Rev. D.J. Cumming was temporarily made 
Principal of the Kwangju Girls’ School (though 
residing in Mokpo), with Miss McQueen as 
_ Assistant-Principal, pending the return of Miss 
-M. Martin, and the coming of Miss Root, of 
_ Smith College (propsective Principal of the 
registered Girls’ School). These moves were 
largely to carry out policies previously plan- 
ned, but have left the smaller stations go 
- undermanned that they must be assisted from 
the two larger centers. An urgent call for a 
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tionalist for Kunsan was sent to our Executive 
Committee at home, and also an appeal for 
funds to rebuild the Kunsan hospital. ae 

On account of the fact that a number of 


recruits arrived at one time twice, in former _ 


years, plus unexpected sick leaves, etc., causes — 


the furloughs of 25% of the Mission to fall - is 


within the next two years. While sprue seems : d 


to have disappeared largely from the Mission, 
nervous break-downs, or ill-health, has caused 
the return of Rev. and Mrs. Murphy, and of 


Rey. and Mrs. McCallie upon indefinite furl 


loughs, unders orders from their physicians. 


Most of the devotional hours were conduct- 


ed by Mr. Willis Lau, D. D. S., assisted by Dr- 
Scofield, and Mr. Hugh Miller, with several of 


our own Mission, with the result that the 


spiritual atmosphere was good, and streng- 
thened many weary hearts and “weak knees.” 
Of especial interest was the admission into — 


full church membership upon confession of — 


faith, on Sunday morning, of two young sons of. 


the Mission, William Bell, son of the late Rev. “4 


Eugene Bell, D. D. and William Talmage, son 
of Rev. and Mrs. J. V.N. Talmage. 


K. Unger and Rev. and Mrs. Jos. Hopper were — 
baptised. 

The most pleasing feature of the meeting 
was the presence of many visitors, includ 
ing, in addition to those mentioned, Rev. and 


Severance, and of Chosen Christian College, 
Mr. Nankung, of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Rev. W. E. North, and Mr. and Mrs. 


D. L. Soltau, of the Pyeng Yang Foreign — n 
- School, with a‘ ‘troup” of young ladies, 


ducts of the school”’, who, with our own “big 
girls” 


any opera singers of their age in the world !- 


Altogether, the meeting turned a tired, half- — 
discouraged lot of individual workers into a? oo 
‘str ong-hearted” band of soldiers whose 


solid, ‘ 


hearts say ‘Forward March” under our Cay 
tain, and for His Victory. 7 


3, 


eo 
¥ 


At the 
same time the infant sons of Rev. and Mrs. J. — 


“‘pro= B4 


gave a most ‘charmilag Indian Cant Sf : 
an entertainment which would do credit to a | 


| 


| 


Mrs. McAlpine, of the S. P. Mission i in Japan, 
Rey. J. D. VanBuskirk, M. D. and Dr. Oh, re: 


7 K erent? S iGontahation to World Art 


EVELYN BECKER 
(High School Graduation Oration, Seoul Foreign School) 


There’s beauty all round our paths, if but our watchful eyes, 
- Can trace it midst familiar things, and through their lowly guise. 


OT LONG AGO Mr. Oda, a well known 

x man in this city, spoke a few words to 
= those present at our Mother-daughter 
- Father-son banquet. In closing, he asked the 

- boys and girls who were leaving this country 

to take with them the most beautiful things 
. the Orient has to offer. There are many of 
- these beautiful things but we are considering 
_ tonight the most concrete form. 
The quality of beauty is neither entirely real 
nor wholly mystical, but on the border line 
_ between them and partaking of them both; 
_ therefore the gate between the materialism of 
the East, is Art, which is the expression of 
beauty. As this is the language understood 
_ by both hemispheres, a deeper appreciation of 
its qualities is well worth while ; 
“Beauty is Nature’s coin, must not be hoarded, 

' But must be current and the good thereof 

, Consists in mutual and partaken bliss.” 
__ The chief hindrances in the development of 
- Korean art have been its constant interrup- 
4 tions both from inside and out. 
all artists and skilled workers of any kind 
_ were monopolized almost entirely by the no- 
_ bility or royalty. It was nearly impossible for 
any individual to work out his own ideas with- 
2 out interruption of this kind. Then invasions 

from China and Japan, always feared and al- 
ways forthcoming, not only produced an 
_ atmosphere unfavorable for the progress of 
science and art, but were the means of trans- 
3 porting numerous treasures to those lands. 
a The oldest wooden building in the world, as 
g they say, is in Horyuji, near Nara, Japan. 

_ The architect was a Korean. Everything is 
Be crnackably well preserved, even the oldest 
painting in the Japanese history of art. This 
picture was painted by a Korean crown-prince 
about 1400 years ago. 
It is remarkable, in these circumstances, the 


In the past, 
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height the Koreans have attained in this line: 


but perhaps this is partly explained by a 
certain characteristic which is shared in some 


degree by nearly every Korean, and that isa 


devotion, almost amounting to a worship, to the. 


beauties of nature. 
This natural love of the beautiful, 


character. 
is an almost negligible factor as far as artisti¢e 


presentations of beauty. If we remember 


2 


| . 


combined _ 
with an imagination peopled with multitudi- — 

nous fancies of folk-lore, renders their art in 
forms called “conventional” by the West; but 

which, when, studied, inspire much admiration __ 
and a clearer appreciation of the Oriental 
Also, the fact that the human form 


value is concerned, is the most striking dif- 
ference between Hastern and Western re- 


these things, it will be easier to understand _ 


their works. 

The Koreans, although they have not 
developed landscape gardening so far as the 
Japanese, do the best they can in their colder 
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climate to have some flowers, grass, or per- _ 


haps a pine tree or two and a pool in their 
courts. 
introduced wherever possible. Some of the 
lotus ponds in the royal gardens are truly 
beautiful. There are, also, many flower 
gardens in the city, such as the king’s peony 
beds, that are admirably arranged so that the 
individual plant, tree, or rock is brought out 
in all its natural beauty. To the Oriental eye 
the hetergeneous collection of blooms display- 


ed in our so-called old-fashioned gardens 
shows an appalling ignorance of the first 


principles of. artistic arrangement. 
Palace grounds and temple sites. are chosen 
with great care as tothe natural landscape. 


As Professor Starr says, “Perhaps it scarcely — 


seems to you that scenery—real landscape, not 
landscape painting—is an art. 


Water is an important element andis _ 
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have for hundreds of years been passionately 
fond of nature.......and will travel for miles to 
see a famous view.’’ 
buildings are very massive and the plus forte 
of any structure. They are heavily tiled and 
- élaborately ornamented under the eaves. The 
concave line presented to the sky is exceed- 
ingly graceful and the most natural of any 
roof form, as it is said to be the line of a tent, 
survival of nomad days. Doors and gates 
are important items in Korean architecture 
and are often carved in floral, leafy, or severe 
- designs. 
Korea is quite rich in stone monuments. 
The stone chapel in Kyungju is an excellent 
example of the quality of these. This chapel 
was probably built by Mukhocha, who is said 
_ to have introduced Buddhism into Silla about 
424.4. D. “There are fourteen figures of 
_ kings Poittals and guards, in the walls of the 
entrance, while within the cave the ten- foot 
‘Buddha, enshrined in a lotus blossom, sits sur- 
rounded by fifteen more bas-relief figures. A 
¢ Korean author, Yi Nung Hwa, says that ‘‘the 
_ intrinsic beauty and skilful execution (of this 
- work) are foremost among the Oriental arts.” 
Professor Starr finds it ‘beautiful in pose, 
in feature, and expression,’ while Madame 
- Gordon says that the ‘indescribably beautiful 
ma image, gazing eastward like the Great Sphinx 
_ in Egypt, is carved in two kinds of stone........ 
and its rosylips give an almost startling ap- 
5 weerance of life.’ 
_. Fine writing is consider an art in Korea 
a ele flat-faced rocks in beautiful situations, such 
as the Diamond Mountains, are covered with 
inscriptions. Buddhas carved in solid rock may 
be found all over the country and one, a re- 
presentation of Monju, is about 30 feet high. 
There are also numerous stone pagodas over 
' the peninsula, some in the Diamond Mts., 
claiming to be 1500 years old or more. The 
many stone turtles, stone lanterns, altars, 
and sari stones that are here, are all worthy 
_ of consideration as they show no small degree 
of skill. 
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however, it is surely such. Eastern people — 


Roofs of important 


‘Buddhism was born, it procured, as guardians, 
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Wood-carving holds, a big place in Korean 
art as it includes fancy woodwork under the 
eaves of important buildings, work on doors, — 
interior woodwork, and figures of many kinds, — 
especially numerous in the temples. When — 


Brahma and Indra of the Brahman religion, 
These are the terribdle-featured, glaringly- 
painted wooden figures, at the doors of many ~ 
Buddhist temples, to protect them from all ~ 
evil. There are usually four wooden, though — 
they may be painted, images in the outer gates, 
that are the Brahman Maharajas, or the mes- 
sengers from the four points of the compass. 
There is also a hall of the ten kings, in which 
figures of the Brahman god of hell, Yama, and 
his associates, are represented. 

At last we come to painting, which is atits 
best, in Korea, on religious subjects, or in 
studies on silk. Temples contain many ex- 
quisitely painted pictures of deities, finished 
‘with such a multitude of detail and perfection 
that it is often hard to realize their full value. 
We could doubtless appreciate them more if 
we could understand the rich mythology afd 
unselfish genius which gave birth to every pic- 
ture. 

In Pyengyang the Oohyulli tombs exhibit 
mural paintings which show that art, over — 
1,500 years ago, was at a very high level. As_ 
Dr. Gale says, “‘A picture of fire there painted, 
when thrown upon a Boston screen, won ~ 
great applause.”’ In general, studies of nature 
produced on silk are very dainty andrichin — 
color of detail. Korea is famous for its screens __ 
and scrolls thus ornamented. 

As for ceramics, Griffis says that on looking 
over Korean bowls, vases, braziers, incense- 2 | 
burners, censers, kettles and trenchers asde- 
picted in Japanese works and described as : 
Korean, one cannot fail to be struck with their 
graceful form....and the chasteness of their 
decoration ! Bg 

Most of the common figures are eihcol | 
in their meaning. The tiger, for instance, re- 
presents all that is fierce and uncontrolled, the 
tortoise all the virtues and the quality of lon- 


ii: Of the cc the yellow is the most 
‘popular and the green next. The dragon 
omes from China, originating in the Book of 
= Changes. The stork and phoenix are favored 

birds as they are symbols of nobility and 
3 strength. The phoenix comes from the Red 

Cave in the West of China and was first 
a spoken of in the Book of Poetry. The story 
of the phoenix burning itself and rising from 
_ the ashes is Arabian and quite apart from the 
4 Oriental conception. The wild goose is repre- 
sentative of fidelity and is always seen in 
_ wedding ceremonies. The lotus is an emblem 
of eternity and the pear blossom of royalty. 
Of the designs, the wave-pattern, the 
_ shark’s tooth, loop figures, the Greek fret, the 
swastika, the dotted diamond, representations 

_of five and clouds are the most common. 

_~ Thus we come to this art in its relation with 

other world arts. It has been said that as 
_ Cyprus was the connecting link between 
_ Egyptian and Grecian art. so Korea is be- 

_ tween those of China and Japan. Like Cyprus, 
- Korea has been overlooked in her contribu- 
tion, but we find that the two latter countries, 
- Greece and Japan, owe more to these inter- 
- mediates than they care to admit. 

- There is a strength, a substantiality in Ko- 
rean art that has not been amalgamated in 
the dainty, ethereal subjects which the Japan- 


over. On the other hand we must not forget 
that Korea was China’s child and was so 
closely connected with her in all her arts that 
4 history finds it hard to separate them. 

‘ Korea owes some ideas to the outside world. 
- There was a connection between Arabia and 
Korea centuries ago when Silla was the center 
of a cultivated civilization and a busy mart, 
where merchants of distant lands traded. We 


ese treat; but much of value has been taken — 
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have mentioned the Greek fret, and the 
pehonix-bird fable and other featurest hat 
have been interchanged. So we see that not 
only in re@ent times, but long ago, Korea’sin- 
fluence has been felt many thousands of miles 
from her little home peninsula. 

To sum it all up, Korea has developed her 
art to the point where it is not merely a 
curiosity but a real asset. In landscape garden- 
ing, architecture, stone monuments, wood 
carving, metal casting, paintings in sacred or 
secular subjects, inlay, engraving, and design- 


ing, she has produced valuable results in spite _ 


of her handicaps. Her attainments in the past 
have been superior. 
regain the height that she achieved before, 
cultivate her own type of art, which has been 
thousands of years in the making, and leave 
the comparatively new type of Western art 
alone until it can be used in furthering her 
own developments. 


And this is what the world needs in every 
line ; the highest cultivation of the individual 
and the harmonious cooperation of the whole, _ 


ending at last in a more complete world of 
sympathetic and happy neighbors. 


‘‘When Earth’s last picture is painted, and the 


tubes are twisted and dried ; 

When the oldest colors have faded and the young: 
est critic has died, 

We shall rest, and faith, we shall need it—lie 
down for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of all good workmen Bhan put us 
to work anew ! 

And only the Master shall praise us, and ae the 
Master shall blame, 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall 
work for fame ; ¢ 

But each for the joy of the voeine. and cacy in 
his separate star, 


Shall draw the Thing as he sees it for the God of 


Things as They are ! 
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Her one worry now is to — 
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Cn ay Days in Pyengyang 


* GRACE B. SOLTAU 


JUNE, BRIDES, FLOWERS and gradua- 
tion festivities are closely associated 
-jdeas in the Western mind. And this 
‘year, in Pyengyang, fitting weather and flow- 
ers graced the consummation of earnest years 
of study on the part of graduates of the 
Pyengyang Foreign School. 


The Commencement Program opened on 
_ Friday, 


t June fourth with a “Final As- 
sembly’ which took the place of Class Day ex- 
ercises. The High School Juniors prepared 

an interesting program and conducted the 
ceremony of “stepping up” the Classes. The 


‘ : Seniors, expecting reverence, looked startled 
— when they were requested to sit in the rear of 
the assembly room, while the dignified Juniors 


oe took : ‘the Seniors’ accustomed places. Each 
class then “stepped up’’ and even the Primary 
- children joined in with eager interest. 
_ Friday afternoon afforded the local com- 
munity, and its many out-of town guests, an op- 
portunity to meet the High School and Highth 
£ grade graduating Classes, at a Reception held 
on the lawn in front of the home of the Princi- 
pal, Mr. David Soltau. The Junior girls, pret- 
tily dressed in gay colors, served cool drinks 
to all. 
_ That same evening the guests found enjoy- 
ment in watching the Camp Fire Girls hold 
_ their annual Ceremonial Fire on the lawn just 
north of the Dormitory. A well-laid fire made 
a spectacular light during the ceremonial and 
- the songs that followed it. 
_. Although Saturday, June the fifth, dawned 
hot, that fact only added zest to the playing of 
“Sons’’ versus “Dads” in the baseball game 


held on the School field. Such running! Such 


_ wild shots—by Dad of course! It was a won- 

derful victory for the Sons that hot day. 
Later, the same afternoon, parents and patrons 
enjoyed a conference on School problems. A 
committee was appointed to draw up plans for 
: the permanent organization of a Patrons— 
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Teachers Association. This organization, it is 


hoped, will afford a closer touch between 


the patrons of the School, the teachers and 
Board of Managers. Co-operation will be the 
watchword. 

The three High School graduates—Eugenia 


Roberts, Margaret Hunt and Virginia Ever- 
sole—gave a recital on Saturday evening in the — 


School Assembly Room. The new Cable piano, 
purchased this year, was specially tuned for 
the occasion. Ferns, flowers and footlights 


combined to make a beautiful setting for the - 


young ladies as they came on the stage, their 
light dresses being effectively set off against 
the dark velvet curtains. 
showed the results of months of careful 
practice. 
Mrs. Ashe, sang their numbers so well that 
the audience demanded a repetition of wees 
ner’s “Evening Star”. 

On Sunday, Dr. Moffett conducted the Ba 


. calaureate Service in the Theological Seminary 


s 


Chapel. His topic on the ‘‘Digging and Redig- 


ging of Wells’? made a deep impression on his 
audience, which was well evidenced by the 


anxiety shown later by the children, to actua- — 


Each. student — 


The High School Chorus, trained by 


lly see Keja’s old well downtown in front of the 


railroad station, which is reputed to be three 
thousand years old and was still in use when 


Dr. Moffett first came to Pyengyang. 

The consummating event, of course, was the 
Commencement Exercises. Comment was un- 
animous in declaring them to have been ex- 
actly of the right duration. The two orations, 
by Laura Phillips, on behalf of the Eighth 
Grade, and Virginia Eversole, representing the 
Seniors, were, however, of most interest to 
the auditors. They were well-written and ex- 
cellently delivered. Prior to the awarding of 
the Diplomas and Certificates of Graduation, 


the Honor Students—Eugenia Roberts, Laura 
Phillips and Susan Blair—were presented with 


silver emblems, commemorative of their high — 
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_ scholarship. Eugenia Roberts received a 
7 medal, while the others were pEsnanysd. with 
‘ _ bar pins. 

a Those who graduated from the High School 
_ Department were Virginia Eversole, Margaret 
Hunt and Eugenia Roberts, while the Eighth 
Grade Graduates were Susan B. Blair, James 


3 HERE WAS GREAT excitement in the 
Ty Seoul Foreign School as the commence- 
ment season approached, for the larg- 
est class in the history of the high school was 
tobe graduated. Heretofore, the class of ’23, 
composed of two members, held the record. 
But June 3, 1926, was to see five seniors, 
_ Evelyn Becker, Carter Clark, Lemachs Stokes, 
_ Mazie Urquhart, and Margaret Wasson, re- 
ceive diplomas. It is true that Margaret had 
left Seoul with her parents in February, but 
she had completed sufficient work to entitle 
her to graduate, and she is counted as a mem- 
ber of the class of ’26. 
go to the seniors, for there were to be six 
- graduates from the eighth grade. They were: 
: ‘Paul Billings, Thelma Chaffin, Grace DeCamp, 
Elizabeth Hitch, Helen Rhodes, and Eugene 
Smith. 

Class Day was observed on Wednesday, 
June 2, at 4:30, in Morris Hall. The juniors 
_ had done their job of decorating well, and the 
hall was at its best: Flowers and blue and 
E white streamers helped make it gay. Prompt- 
ly at 4:30 the seniors ascended the stage and, 
standing by the piano, sang the class song. 
Then Maizie traced the history of the group 
from freshman year, when they started asa 
triumvirate, through the vicissitudes of their 
high school life. After this, Carter summoned 
— jittle Grace Gamble to the stage and adopted 
her as class mascoot, in token of which she 
placed a tiny ring on her finger. Grace sealed 
- the compact by bestowing a kiss on each mem- 
_ per of the class. The girls of the class fell to 
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Nor did all the honors- 
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SEOUL FOREIGN SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 


M. Crothers, Stanley L. Hoffman, Laura P. 
Phillips, Eloise B. Reid and James S. Wilson. 
Congratulations and happy felicitations were 
heard on all sides as the twenty-sixth year of 


Pyengyang Foreign School was thus brought 


to.a close. 


Seoul Foreign School Cormmencement 


EULAH BELLE ORR 


wondering what the future held for them, and 


as if in answer to their thoughts, Lemachs 
came forth attired as a magician of the East, 


As erystal-gazer he proceeded to give the class" 


prophecy. The crystal showed strange things 
indeed. He saw Evelyn as an aviator, Carter 


a missionary doctorin Africa, Mazie a movie — 
star and golf champion, and himself the cap- 
tain of the largest ship afloat. The class will, — 


legally correct in every detail, was read by 
Carter, aud called forth laughter from the 
listeners. Evelyn’s poem showed her skill in 


versifying and was greatly enjoyed by the 
She ushered them as guests into 
the house the class had been building from — 
childhood, explained the grounds and rooms, 


audience. 


and last introduced them to the members of 
the class family. Then Mazie presented a 


lighted torch to Louise Koons, a representative 


of the junior class, with instructions that 
they should keep it safe and pass it on the 
next year, being sure that its light never grew 
less. This ended the serious part of the pro- 
gram. 
of humorous gifts to various members of the 


‘schoolin order that they might not forget their _ 
For example, Mr. Tcher- 
kine, the French teacher, was given a comb, 


friends, the seniors. 


although it is a question as to what he could 
possibly use it on. : 
Commencement, on Thursday evening, June 
3, was, of course, a more dignified occasion, 
and the decorations, 
mores, were in keeping. The crowd assembled 
early and were nearly all there when, with 


It was followed by the presentation 


furnished by the sopho- — 
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Mrs. Becker at the piano, the graduates 
- marched to their places, the seniors on the 
a platform and the eighth grade on the front 
= TOW. . 
_ The program was well received by the 
audience. Sing Along, the chorus from the 
_ intermediate department, trained by Miss Hen- 
~ derson, showed the good music work her room 
~ has been doing this year, while in Merry June 
the older children, showed the careful work 
Ee of Mrs. Becker. Evelyn used the subject, 
_ Korea’s Contribution to World Art,* for her 
valedictory. It was unusually well pres- 
ented, ‘being the result of months of reading 
and investigation on her part. In it she made 
a real contribution to existing art records on 
Korea. The address by Mr. Appenxeller was 
excellent. He suited his remarks to the needs 
of the graduates, who had been raised in the 
Orient. Just after the presentation of the 
iy diplomas, the school gave Dr. Becker a little 


HE YEAR 1925 CLOSES the tenth year 
of the Korean Y. M. C. A. work in 
Honolulu. In 1925 the Korean Secre- 

tary began his task of studying the problems 

and the needs of the Korean work. Beginning 
with no established organization, the Secre- 
tary, during the ten years of his service, has 

“developed the Korean work to a basis of ef- 
ficiency, the report of which may be given 
with some degree of satisfaction to the many 
friends and loyal sponsors of his efforts. 

Many trying situations were met with during 

these years, but the ten-year-service in the 

Nuuanu Y.M.C. A. was made pleasant and 

possible through the faith and inspiration of 

Lloyd R. Killam, the Executive Secretary. A 

brief summary in the form of a report is here 

_ given of the ten years of the Korean work, 

Religious Education : 

_ The basis of the Korean work has been re- 

* See page 169. Ibid. 
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surprise. Glenn Noble orebited iim’ eid: 
fountain pen as a token of appreciation for all. 3S 
he has done for S, F. S. in the past two years. 
After the benediction the seniors held a recep- — 
tion on the stage, as their friends flocked up 
to congratulate them. ee a 

With all the pleasures there was a tinge of = 
sadness, for departure to college meant not — 
only separation from friends and classmates, — 
but from parents and families also in some 
cases. Commencement was really the begin- — 
ning of farewells. Only a few days afterward, 
friends were waving goodbye as the train 5 
starting them on their journey to a 
pulled out of the station. However, the school — 
may well be proud of the young people it is. ‘ 
sending into the world. They will carry with 
credit the names of the Seoul Foreign School — 4 
and Korea to their respective colleges, and 
later, to various parts of the world. 


ligious education, and from this have developed _ 
the various phases of service, in accordance % 
with the needs of the passing years. Im- 
mediately upon assuming his task, the Secre- 
tary began the organization of the Bie 
Classes. Only one class was formed in 1915 
and was led by Mr. Killam. At the close of 
the past year, there were six classes with an © 
enrollment of seventy-six young men and boys, : : 
meeting regularly each week. During the past S| 
years, six classes have held 260 sessions, with 

a total attendance of 2,517 young men and — 4 
boys. Religious meetings were brought into 2 

the work. They were heartily received by 4 

the Korean friends, and notable educators’ co- 
operation was secured. From Jan. to Dec. 
of 1925, 363 meetings were held with a 
approximate attendance of 25,344 person: 
The need of Religious Conferences was voic 


and eight such gatherings have been held, 


\ eine Fecch: = oe Thier. ih 
recent: years Thanksgiving Day marks the 
annual outing-conference of Korean young 
people. The Secretary has made a special 
oint of having, religious interviews ; and to 
date has held 315 such interviews, with 28 
_ young men making decisions for Christian 
_ service. Deputation service was started in the 
= Korean Churches in 1917. Weekly deputation 
service is also held at the Oahu Prison, with 
‘singing and preaching. 
Education : 
_ With the Religious Education under way, 
_ general educational work was started. A 
_ popular appeal was made through lectures 
_ and talks, using slides and motion pictures. 
a There have been 1387 meetings with an at- 
tendance of 8,732. The teaching of English 
_ to Koreans was an urgent need, and a class 
_ was organized with a Korean teacher. This 
was continued until the Nuuanu Y. M.C. A. 
began English Instruction. The Secretary 
= has aided Hawaii-Korean students to secure 
- passports for the mainland. This still remains 
ee his duty. Perhaps, the outstanding accom- 
= ~ plishment under Education has been the 
A q Secretary’s personal aid in the organization of 
__ the Korean University Club. This new organ- 
ization has a membership of some 20 men and 
= women of American colleges and universities, 
and promotes the educational interests of 
young men and women in Hawaii. 
- Social Activities: 
Bs - During the ten years, 126 social gatherings 
e were held with a total attendance of 9,520. 
f _ These meetings were thoroughly enjoyed by 
5 - both the young men and women of high school 
age. Motion pictures, skits, and talks were 
another type of entertainment, aitended by 
4 82,460. Various luncheons and dinners, num- 
bering 167, were held under the Department’s 
__ auspices with a total attendance of 2,576 per- 
sons. The annual Father and Son Banquet is 
an established tradition. The Department has 


members, especially the Delta-Frat boys, who 


rink oo 


ball championship, and for whom dinners and 


have for the four past years won the basket+ 


entertainments have been held. The Korean _ 


Luncheon Club has been organized, whose 


membership is composed of the leading busi- 


ness people of the city, meeting each Tuesday. 
Prominent civic leaders and_trans-Pacific 
travellers have been guests and speakers. © 
Discussion Groups: 


In recent years Discussion Groups have 


been organized. In these groups, made up of 


the various members of the Korean Y. M.C. A. 


members, vital questions have been discussed. 
Questions of religion, education, community 
problems, economics and race have been 
debated under the able leadership of college 
men and others. The Young Korean Business 


Men’s Discussion Club greatly increased the 


Koreans’ interest in informal talks. This phase 


of work is being emphasized in all of the 
activities, meeting with great success, 
date 105 meetings have been conducted with — 


To 


an attendance of 3,701. 
Community Work : 


For the sake of trans-Pacific travellers, the = 
Korean Department has been running an In- | 


formation Bureau. It has met 134 steamers, 


and has assisted 425 persons, either tolocate 


here or to depart. It has also aided travellers 


stopping in Honolulu to see the sights of the — 


Islands. An employment service has been 


another activity, helping 159 men and 3 boys 5 


in securing positions. The Korean Parents’ 
Association was recently organized under the 
Department’s auspices to assist in family and 
community welfare. ; 
Boys’ Work: 

The Boys’ Work has been stressed greatly. 


Within the Y.M.C.A., physical culture has : 


been enthusiastically received by the boys. 
To add variety to the work, frequent out-of- 


door camps have been held. Several athletic 
clubs have been started with satisfying results. . 


The Delta-Frat organization has led the other 
younger clubs in intensive athletic interest. 
Membership : 


In 1915 there were only 8 members in the 
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é number has gradually risen, 
there were 225 members. 
¢ Department may be seen through this large 


ab 


take her stand as a follower of Christ. 
white casket, so startlingly small, 
under the open sky; among its white paper 
‘crysanthemums glints of tinsel catch the 
_ sunshine, and at head and foot the symbol of 
_ the Cross, in red flowers, gleams boldly forth. 
‘Among the quiet crowd are many who thank 
_ God for that symbol and for the years of 
service of her who thus carries it for the last 
_ time upon this earth ; are there not many here 
-who first learned 


from its own members. 
~ early members now High School and Universi- 
ae ty graduates, real leadership is being secured 
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Korean Department of the Y. M. C. A. The 


until in 1925 
The activity of the 


membership enrollment. 


: : Retrospect and Prospect : 


The Korean Division has grown with the 


is growth of the Nuuanu Y.M.C. A. Up to 


recent years it has drawn but little leadership 
However, with the 


from among the Korean young men. In most 
cases the leaders of the groups for discussion 

are graduates of High Schools and Univer- 
sities, who are old members of the Y. M.C. A. 


Continuous stress must be put upon the ~ 


work with the young boys. A greater variety 


of activities must be held for them, 


re- — 


ligiously, socially, educationally, and physical- : 
ly. This means more carefully trained leaders, _ 
with dynamic programs in religion and educa- e | 


# 


tion in particular. : 


Darkness and Light 


LOUISE B. 


HAYES 


(Northern Presbyterian, Evangelistic Work, Pyengyang.) 


the church-yard the long, slow notes of 


oO” EECI is dead. From the belfry in 


the bell float calmly out over the roofs 


of: the huddled houses; the courtyard fills 
- witha throng of white-robed, silent people, 


gathering to show a last respect to the little 


- woman who for eighty-six long years has lived 
_ among them ; the courageous soul who was 
_ first among the women of this great city to 


brave ridicule and hatred and persecution, and 
The 
stands 


its wonderful meaning 
through her tireless efforts? No signs of 
sorrow dim the faces of her friends as they 
raise their voices in her favorite hymn; could 


. anyone mourn when she has at last received 


her release from weakness and pain, and gone 


to the glory for which her heart so confidently 
~ longed ? 


The simple service of song and prayer 
176 


and thanksgiving continues. Dignified old 
Pastor Kim tells something of what this 
earnest woman has meant to the Church. Her 


zeal for preaching, her marvelous leadership — 


among the women, her wisdom and helpful- 


ness in dealing with the varied problems 
which arose ; of how she collected the first few — 
believers, when there were only a handful of. 
them, and persuaded them to subscribe ten 


cash a year for the purpose of sending out an 


evangelist into the neighboring country; of 


her enthusiasm in starting and supporting the 


first Christian school for girls ; of her efficient 


and inspiring work as first president of the 


‘first Women’s Missionary Society of Korea, a 
position she held for nearly twenty years; of 
her joy as she watched the Church grow from — 


the few to the ten thousand who now gather 


each Sabbath in the’churches of Pyengyang 


alone. It is an impressive story ; the crowd 
stands silent; 
flowers on Se little white coffin. 


And my mind leaps far away to another ~ 


funeral. I was walking on the embankment 


above the wandering river which encircles — 


the village when a straggling group of white- 


clad figures slowly approaching across the 


fields attracted my attention. Soon I could © 


distinguish sounds of shouting and ribald a 


the wintry wind ruffles the ; 


” wlohe. 


any 


stalk isp eli taal lacie thas Sinica cations coeabiath 


eae 
a 


eS ee eS 


St 


\ 
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Piehic: « as the noisy group approached the 
little river. It lengthened out into something 
resembling a procession, and I learned that it 
was a funeral procession returning from the 
grave. The dead man had been a well-to-do 
saloon keeper of Vicious habits and unpleasant 
_ personality ; and the two hundred people who 
_ had turned out to follow his coffin to the 
grave had gone, not from any sense of loss, 
nor to show respect, but only for the feast and 
the free whisky that was a part of the 
“funeral”. Apparently they had not been 
_ disappointed in the later, for every member of 
the party was reeling drunkenly along, the 
4 _ less intoxicated ones supporting those unable 

Pt walk alone. The only sober one among 
: them was the horse which led the procession, 
_ the dead man’s coat and horse-hair hat tied on 
its back. Next followed the four sons; the 

oldest a hard-looking man of fifty, the 
- youngest a frightened little boy of ten. These 
_ four were dressed in mourning cloth, and had 


_bright-colored paper money, such as they had 
‘scattered along the road on the way to the 
rave, in order to trick the devil into picking 
up, and thereby allowing the dead man’s 
soul to escape. The oldest son, as chief 
mourner, was the first to attempt to cross the 
narrow bridge ; after some hesitation he got 
to the center, wavered drunkenly, and would 
have pitched off into the water if the funeral 
irector had not run up with a rope which he 
ed about the chief mourner’s waist, and with 
which, amid much struggling and loud talk, be 
onducted that tipsy gentleman safely across 
he river. At this point the chief mourner 
liscovered that a large number of his towns- 
eople were watching from the embankment, 


tied about their heads and waists streamers of | 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT 


and he broke out into the weird, wavering 
keening with which heathen Korea pays 
tribute to her dead. Then he flung off his 
hat, sank down on the shore, and began to 
joke loudly and coarsely with the by-standers, . 

In the meantime the other mourners had | 
been conducted across the stream. There was 
the spirit-chair, borne by two men; the devil 
house, and the various devices used for trick« 
ing the devil. There-were the dead man’s — 
three wives, wailing loudly and drunkenly, 
their faces sullen and hard. 
cousins and uncles, fighting, swearing, laugh- 
ing loudly, making fun of each other’s tipsy © 
condition. After a while, when there was a 
movement to continue on their way, it was 
discovered that the chief mourner and several 


others had fallen into a drunken sleep, and it 


took the combined efforts of the whole party 
to get them into a condition where they could 
stumble homeward. And again the air re- 
sounded with the high, wavering wail as 
mourning. 

With a sigh my thoughts come back to the 
quiet churchyard before me. The simple 
service is over; the little coffin, borne on the 
shoulders of four men, leads the way down - 
the crocked street, followed by hundreds of 
reverent men and women. The city lies spread 
out below us, the icy river shining beyond, 
looking very much as it must have the first 
time little Eeci beheld it; but now every hill- 
top is crowned with a church; and each church 
owes something to the little woman who is — 
gone. Old Eeci is dead ; but her memory lives, 
and the work she delighted in shall live and — 
grow and increase until the Lord she love 
shall come. . 
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N ates and Personals 


2 Births | Pedebicenton Mission: South 


To Dr. and Mrs. B. L. C. Brand, of Southern Mr. and Mrs. Linton to Chungju. & Ee 


_ Presbyterian Mission, Mokpo, a daughter. Dr. W. P. Gilmer to Kwangju. 
_ Dr. and Mrs. A, G. Anderson of Methodist _ 
wie Mission, North, Pyengyang, a son, Robert Miscellaneous i a 
s Garfield, on July 16. Rev. and Mrs. H. D. McCallie of the Souilisel 
PAS ge: : Presbyterian Mission have been granted ai * 
indefinite leave of absence from the field on — 
peentiey Bt health reasons. They expect to leave Kore 4 
Methodist Mission, North next January. 
- Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Shaw, Pyengyang. a ae a5 
‘Dr. and Mrs, A. H. Norton. Resigned. Diz R. M. Wilson is to have oveenehe of ne 
2 _ Presbyterian Mission, North medical work in Mokpo station but is to give — 
Miss H. E. Pollard, Taiku. ae _ the major part of his time to Leper and Sun- — 
~ Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. Crothers, aden day School work. He will continue to live a 
i: - Miss O. C. Johnson, Chungju. Kwangju. 
_ Dr. and Mrs, R. M, Byram, Kangkei. g 
Presbyterian Mission, South _ Dr. Willis M. Lau was a eiccime vitor at = 


~ Rev. and Mrs. T. D. Murphy, Mokpo. the annual meetings of the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian Missions. —— 


iii 


_. Australian Presbyterian Mission 
pre ROY: F, W. Cunningham, Chinju. 


Dr. and Mrs. Lee S. Bicrencer. of fie bent 3 
Reformed Mission in China, are spengne the — 
"Arrivals summer in Kwangju. a a i 

Methodist Mission, North ———. > 

Miss Maude _ Kiester, Assistant Treasurer, Word has been received of the death of Dr. 

- Seoel. W. R. Cate’s father. Dr. Cate will propa 
Presbyterian Mission, South . be detained in the United States. Lgl 


_. Miss Carey Reynolds, daughter of Dr. and hr a 
_” Mrs, W. D. Reynolds, Pyengyang. The Rey. and Mrs. D. A. Bunker retired 
pee bar. 7 ' . from the M. E. Mission on July 38rd, havin: 
S completed forty years’ service in Korea. For — 


- Changes in Appointments the last 2% years Mr. Bunker was General © 
Methodist Mission, North Secretary of the Christian Literature Society. 


_Miss Esther Laird to Wonju. 


_ Rev. and Mrs. C. F. Carlson to Pyengyane. Aas 
Miss McQuie to Kongju. Dr. F. W. Schofield, formerly of the Ca 


dian Mission and the Severance Medical Co 
Miss Moneta Troxel to be Treasurer of the iese. naidus few weeks" visite Koken saan 


W. F. M.S., Seoul. and July. He managed to take in several 
United Church of Canada E the Annual Meetings of different ieee: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. McCaul to Hamheung. where he was: warmly weleomed. 
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SEOUL, CHOSEN 


(Now in stock in Y | 


-M. J. B. COFFEE 
E.D. STEWARD & CO. 


Packed in Sanitary Vacuum Tin 
- No better price than we can offer. Please write to the Agents: 


OF 
| AMERICA 


| NEW FOODS BX cosy PRODUCTION 
BETTER QUALITY PRODUCTS REDUCED PRICES 
Ne 
x. 


PRIGES (F. O. B. YOUR STATION) 
Whole Wheat Fiour per Ib. 18 Peanut Butter per Ib. 40 
Corn: Meal... Sen. Fa do 18 Granola_____-______do -40 
Nut Meats. 2222-22-28 do 40 Wheat Meal________ do 18 
Brotose 2) 22:2) 2s eee do -50 Pop Corn 4-2-3 do .20 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
SOONAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, SOONAN 
ZX KH KAM KK KKK MAHAR KKK HMM NK HNHK KK HNN AK NINIHK 


MK MK MIM MIMI IH SEHR ICH NK HIM KOK 


K 


; UNITAS YoKO 


Seidaimoncho, 2 Chome, 70 


cE 
a SEOUL 
: 
E 


bd 


GENERAL IMPORTERS 


x Telegrams: UNITAS Telephone: KOKAMON 480 
el CUTLERY —-Knives, Scissors, Razors, Hair-clippers, Blades. 

el TOOLS ——Files, Saws, Hammers, Planes, Pliers, ete. 
G TEXTILES —Cloth for Dresses, Blankets. 

: ea SUNDRIES—Fountain Pens, Kerosene Stoves, Watches, 
Hurricane Lanterns, Soaps, Perfumes, ete. 
tL CRGIGLORGNGNS: CNR GUIS 


# 


QF SPECIAL INTEREST TO HOUSEKEEPERS! 


We believe we have solved one of your most 
VEXING PROBLEMS, that of keeping your kitchen 
work tables clean and dainty. 

Recently we imported a lot of pressed-steel, WHITE 
ENAMELED TABLE TOPS of the finest quality; these 
are fitted upon tables of such a size as are most con- 
venient for your kitchens. If you are interested we 
-shall be pleased to send you full particulars. 

-The advertisment appearing in this space next month 
will be of special interest to Schoolmen. 


ANNA DAVIS INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


American Oriental Line 
“The Short, Straight Route” 
PASSENGER-MAIL—_FREIGHT 


Express Service 


Ten days across the Pacific from Yokohama to Seattle—fastest time across the | 
Pacific—connecting with four trans-continental railways and five through irains daily. | 


For Seattle via For Shanghai, Hong- 
Victoria kong & Manila 

> STEAMER 

Leave Leave Leave Leave 

Kobe Yokohama Yokohama Kobe 


Pres. Madison 


Pres. Jackson 


Aug. 27 | Aug. 30 Pres. McKinley 


sept. os Sept. 10 Pres, Jefferson g. Aug. 17 


Sept. 20 Sept. 22 Pres. Grant Aug. 17 Aug. 29 


J.H. MORRIS, AGENT 
TELEPHONE NO. 21 TEIDO STREET, CABLE ADDRESS 
H. 242 SEOUL “MORRIS” 


7 - Pyengyang, Korea. | Robert MeMurtrie, Supt. 


SVEELSESEESSSASSSEBEEESEEELEEESY 
SEVERANCE agentes N EWS ® 

@ Cutex Cuticle Remover - “3 - - - Yen 1.00 5 
. Gardenia Perfume (Richard Hudnut) 130%. - - 6.00 S 
- Three Flowers Face Powder per box - - - 2.60 & 

; 4 Lyon Tooth Powder - : “ - - - 1.20 % 
Listerine Tooth Paste - - . - - 5: 

Lilly’s Tooth Paste - - - - 4 a 1.60 ne 


e 


Colgate’s Dental Cream - - - - 75 
Colgate’s Rapid Shaving Cream - - . > 1.10 
Newskin (for Mosquito Bites)  - we AS . 50 
Mosquito Lotion (Nyal’s) - - > - - 85 


Mu-Sol-Dent——dissolves mucin—a new Dentifrice with the 


@ 

RB 

ft 

: Mellon Research Institute certificate - : : 1.20 
Lactagol, for nursing mothers - - - - 4.50 
Rit Dyes - - - - - per cake - : .30 

OBO. GC. Athlete ‘Slispehtoties” Eo Se nok Bl oe the 
Vim do do - - - . 3.50 
Schnoter’s do do - - - . 3.55 

Kotex — new price - - . - - - 2.00 


The above are a few of the recent arrivals. 


Orders receive prompt attention, 
S00 


ve) 
i Severance Pharmacy, Seoul. 
SsssesseusesssuessssseussyssyeSS 
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WORLD WIDE GOOD WILL 


— > <8 OLS 


The world wide good will which Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car has earned for itself during the past ten years is em- 
phatically the most valuable asset that Dodge Brothers In- 
corporated possesses. 

The public may rest assured that nothing will ever be 
done to jeopardize in the slightest degree this enviable and 
priceless reputation. 


The policies and practices which have shaped the des- 
tinies of Dodge Brothers in the past are in full force today, 
and will continue in full force so long as a motor car bear- 
ing Dodge Brothers’ name shall be maunfactured. 


DODGE BROTHERS INCORPORATED 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
Us. A. 


J. H. MORRIS 


Exclusive Dealer in Chosen 
For 
DODGE BROTHERS MOTOR VEHICLES 
19—21 Teido Street 
SEOUL, CHOSEN 


Telephone: 
Kokamon 242 


Service station 
41 Shung Yi Dong 


| sp SALE & COMPANY, Lap. x» |) 
SY KEIJO. a 


THE IMPROVED 
FORD 
Touring Car 


3 


PRICE UNCHANGED. YEN 1810.00 EX. KEIO. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
GIVEN AT ANY TIME. 


:OP ae 


CALL OR WRITE TO 


SALE & COMPANY, LTD. 
Telephone : 


AUTHORISED ; Koel DEALERS. Kokamon: 9697 
do ‘1619 | 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


50 < ee i 
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; _ Honolulu, ‘San 
SWesthousd = Shanghai, ng, Manila, Singapc ey. 
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ke ates AGENTS AT SEOUL : 
TRANS-PAGCIFIC. ROUNB-0H8-WORLD 
w. W. TAYLOR & 6G. MORALS s 
car 
TOWNSEND & ees ee oie A ey 
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